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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR 


Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  Former  Assistant  Attorney-General 

OF  THE  United  States. 

(Mr.  Beck  was  heard  by  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  year,  members  of 
the  Bench  and  of  the  legal  profession  being  present  in  unusually  large  numbers. 
The  occasion  was  also  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  The  speaker  was  widely  known,  not  only  because  of  the 
high  standing  at  the  American  Bar  which  his  powers  of  legal  exposition  and 
eloquence  had  earned  him,  but  because  also,  and  perhaps  even  more  notably,  of 
his  spoken  and  written  utterances  in  the  United  States,  demonstrating  from  the 
official  records  and  dispatches  of  the  nations  involved  the  guilt  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Germany  for  the  European  War.  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  I.  Thomas,  who,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  paid  a  tribute  to  the\ 
great  value  to  the  world  and  to  the  cause  of  Britain  and  her  allies  of  Mr.  Beck's 
speeches  and  writings). 

Ottawa,  January  29,  1916. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  this  magnificent 
reception.  As  Hamlet  said:  “I  am  even  poor  in  thanks.  But  I  do  thank  you.” 

The  references  that  have  been  made  to  the  little  contribution  that  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  make  toward  the  controversial  literature  of  the  war 
have  naturally  gratified  me,  and  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Dr. 
Johnson  when  he  was  given  a  reception  by  King  George  III.  When 
he  returned  to  the  ever  faithful  Boswell  and  was  narrating,  with  natural  gra¬ 
tification,  the  pleasure  of  the  visit,  he  told  him  that  the  King  had  been 
pleased  to  praise  very  highly  the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  just 
written.  And  thereupon  Boswell  said,  “And  what  did  you  say  when  His 
Majesty  praised  the  book  in  this  manner?”  With  that  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
“Am  I  the  man  to  bandy  words  with  my  sovereign?  (Laughter).  If  His 
Majesty  said  that  my  Dictionary  was  the  best  in  the  English  language,  it  must 
be  so.” 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club,  with  any  prepared 
speech.  I  suppose  that  will  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  for  the 
moment  believe  that  this  reflects  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
this  occasion  and  the  distinction  of  this  audience.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
going  to  pay  to  you  that  which  I  regard  as  the  best  possible  compliment  that 
a  speaker  can  pay  to  his  audience:  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  from  my 
very  heart.  (Hear,  hear).  If  I  had  prepared  a  speech  there  might  have  been, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  nice  balancing  of  prudential  considerations 
that  sometimes — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it  in  the  presence  of  so  many  public 
men — leads  to  a  mild  kind  of  intellectual  finesse.  But  when  we  stand  upon  our 
feet  and  address  an  audience  heart  to  heart  and  man  to  man,  and  express 
those  thoughts  that  spontaneously  come  from  mind  and  heart,  a  reasonable 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  thought  is  apt  to  result  and  if  my  address  shall  have 
any  value  its  value  will  be  in  its  sincerity. 

I  have  even  changed  the  subject  of  my  address.  I  had  intended  to 
address  this  Club  upon  the  future  of  humanity  after  this  titanic  struggle  is 
over,  but  when  I  saw  so  many  distinguished  men,  who  have  come  to  honour 
me  with  their  presence  to-day,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  service 
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I  could  render  this  audience,  and  your  country,  and  your  Empire,  and  the 
best  service  that  I  could  render  my  own,  was  to  speak  to  you  with  the  utmost 
frankness  about  the  United  States  and  this  war.  (Applause.) 

In  so  doing,  there  is  obviously  one  phase  of  the  discussion  upon  which 
I  cannot  enter.  So  far  as  concerns  the  temporary  or  incidental  acts  of  a  political 
administration  of  my  country,  I  could  not  criticize  them  in  a  foreign  country, 
and,  whatever  feeling  I  have  with  respect  to  them,  I  must  reserve  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  my  own  countrymen.  (Applause). 

But  there  is  often  an  exaggerated  importance  given  to  political  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  man.  While  it  may  have  an  incidental  and  temporary 
importance,  yet,  after  all,  that  which  is  of  underlying  and  permanent  value 
in  the  relations  of  two  countries  is  the  instinct  and  impulse  and  desires  of 
the  great  heart  of  the  people  behind  the  government  (applause);  and  it  is 
to  that  that  I  desire  more  especially  to  address  myself  to-day.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  shall  in  any  respect  offend  any  sensibility  here  to-day,  or  be 
guilty  of  any  awkward  contretemps.  If  I  am,  it  will  not  be  through  any 
intention.  If  any  unguarded  expression  should  seem  to  any  of  you  to  have 
in  any  respect  offended  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  then  let  me  simply 
say,  with  Hamlet:  “Let  this  declaiming  of  a  purposed  evil  free  me  so  far  in 
your  most  generous  thoughts  that  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o’er  the  house  and 
hurt  my  brother.” 

When  this  war  broke  out  a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty  con¬ 
fronted  the  American  people.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  all  of  you  here, 
and  especially  your  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  in  England,  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  that  position.  I  do  not  now  refer  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  not  so  much  a  nation  as  a  congeries  of  nations;  nor  only 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  nation  dealing  with  a  problem  where  it  has 
so  heterogeneous  a  population  as  we  have,  and  where  any  committal  in  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  so  largely  out  of  considerations  of  blood  might  provoke  inter¬ 
nal  disorder,  but  I  refer  to  the  fact,  of  which  perhaps  sufficient  cognizance 
has  not  been  taken,  that  when  this  war  came  like  a  lightning  bolt  out  of  the  blue, 
the  American  people  had  no  preliminary  training  to  consider  adequately  the 
particular  question  out  of  which  the  conflict  grew.  I  suppose  the  average 
American  citizen  had  a  very  scant  idea  exactly  where  Servia  was.  Certainly  he 
had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  questions  between  Austria  and  Servia,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  between  the  two  different  groups  of  European  powers.  The 
question  of  the  balance  of  power,  upon  which  so  justly  the  British  Empire 
sets  great  stake,  was  a  question  which,  from  the  very  traditional  policy  of 
our  country,  was  very  far  from  any  practical  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
people,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  for  a  century  past  regarded  themselves 
as  more  or  less  detached  from  European  politics. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  while,  with  a  suddenness 
which  is  amazing  when  one  considers  this  lack  of  opportunity  for  careful 
preliminary  thought,  the  American  people  by  a  vastly  preponderating  majority 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  just,  yet,  nevertheless, 
with  that  conviction,  in  which  they  have  never  wavered  for  a  moment  and  about 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  doubt,  yet,  never¬ 
theless,  the  great  moral  issue  precipitated  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  every  thought¬ 
ful  American  a  conflict,  the  nature  of  which  you  may  not  adequately  appreciate. 
That  conflict  was  not  merely  the  conflict  of  the  various  races  that  go  to  make  the 
composite  citizenship  of  my  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  conflict  in 
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each  individual  soul,  between  two  great  traditions,  two  great  principles, 
which  were  very  dear  to  the  American  citizen. 

In  the  first  place  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  fact  the 
whole  great  body  of  its  citizenship,  with  only  one  exception  and  that  solely 
based  on  race,  felt,  in  the  quick  summary  judgment  that  they  were  able  to 
give  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  quarrel  in  those  fateful  days  of  July  and 
August  of  1914,  that  Austria  had  committed  an  unprecedented  outrage  upon 
the  fine  proprieties  of  civilization  in  issuing  an  ultimatum  to  a  little  and 
almost  crippled  country,  so  brutal,  so  arrogant  and  so  unreasonable  as  to 
challenge  the  very  bases  upon  which  civilization  rests.  (Applause.)  Now 
we  are  a  people  who  are  inspired,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  possibly 
we  are  sometimes  given  credit  for,  with  the  spirit  of  idealism,  and  the  bravery 
of  this  little  Servian  people,  struggling  for  its  national  dignity  and  self- 
respect  against  this  arrogant,  cowardly  and  brutal  ultimatum  of  Austria, 
most  powerfully  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  and 
awakened  in  them,  in  that  period  of  peace  that  preceded  the  war,  all  the 
old-time  love  of  liberty  which  has  characterized  our  government  from  its 
very  beginning. 

But  against  that  there  was  a  conflicting  tradition  which  did  much  to 
confuse  our  minds  and  paralyse  our  judgment.  It  was  a  tradition  to  which 
we  attached  a  reverence  that  you  cannot  possibly  imagine,  a  reverence  ap¬ 
proaching  to  intellectual  idolatry.  No  other  nation  probably  has  a  founder 
quite  in  the  sense  of  the  United  States,  for  no  other  nation  can  trace  back 
its  beginnings  to  one  man  quite  as  the  United  States  can.  And  the  United 
States  not  only  has  this  unique  position  in  having  one  individual  of  surpassing 
wisdom  and  courage  and  nobility  of  mind,  to  whom  it  traces  the  very  in¬ 
ception  of  the  Republic,  but  it  has  a  founder,  upon  whom  the  suffrages  of 
mankind,  without  respect  to  race,  nation  or  creed,  have  paid  with  unusual 
unanimity  of  sentiment  the  tribute  of  being  one  of  the  noblest  personalities  that 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time.  (Cheers.)  When  George  Washington  came 
to  lay  down  his  office,  he  wrote  his  political  testament,  a  very  remarkable 
thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he  was  a  very  shy,  diffident  and  modest  man.  He 
rarely  expressed  an  opinion  unless  it  was  solicited,  and  he  at  all  times  felt 
that  others  knew  far  more  of  a  given  subject  than  he  could  possibly  do.  He 
took  into  consultation  the  three  great  spirits  of  that  period  of  my  country’s 
history,  Alexander  Hamilton,  our  greatest  constructive  statesman;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  prophet  of  democracy,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Rostand 
pictured  his  “Chanticleer,”  that  while  he  may  not  have  actually  caused  the 
dawn  of  democracy,  at  least  he  proclaimed  with  clarion  voice  its  radiant  dawn 
(applause) ;  and  James  Madison,  an  acute  and  profound  constitutional  lawyer. 
These  three  men  collaborated  with  Washington  in  the  immortal  farewell 
address.  And  I  want  to  read  to  you  the  very  keynote  of  that  address,  in  which 
Washington  pointed  out  the  path  for  the  Republic  that  he  had  founded  across 
the  trackless  sea  of  time.  He  said:  “Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged 
in  frequent  controversies  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial 
ties” — now  mark  these  words — “in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.” 

That  declaration  has  been  the  guiding  star  by  which  the  United  States  has 
steered  its  course  for  over  a  century.  But  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  not  only  have 
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my  fellow-countrymen  never  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  other  sayings 
of  Washington,  which  showed  that  he  predicated  that  statement  largely  upon 
contemporary  conditions,  not  only  have  they  failed  to  take  fully  into  account 
the  epochal  changes  in  the  social  structure  of  society,  due  to  steam  and  electricity 
and  their  centripetal  influences,  but  they  have  wholly  ignored  this  reiterated 
word  “ordinary”;  for  it  is  obvious  that  Washington  never  intended  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  there  might  not  arise  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  European 
politics,  affecting  all  civilization,  affecting  the  very  bases  upon  which  it 
rests,  in  which  the  United  States,  without  violation  of  that  sacred  and  final 
warning  of  the  “Father  of  his  Country”,  could  with  entire  wisdom  and  by  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  take  part.  (Applause). 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  my  fellow-citizens,  who 
were  pro-Ally,  found  themselves  confused  in  judgment  and  to  a  certain  extent 
paralysed  in  will  by  these  two  concepts  that  were  forcing  themselves  upon  their 
attention  in  this  great  crisis  of  history;  the  one,  that  the  liberty  of  the  world, 
the  great  ideal  of  the  right  of  little  nations  to  exist,  was  involved  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  other,  this  solemn  warning  not  to  be  implicated  in  concerns 
thus  declared  by  the  founder  of  the  Republic  to  be  remote  to  our  destiny  and 
to  the  sound  public  policy  of  America.  And  therefore,  fourteen  months  have 
passed  away  and,  while,  notwithstanding  a  propaganda  financed  by  millions  to 
seduce  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  notwithstanding 
a  propaganda  conducted  in  a  more  subtle  way  than  merely  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  literature — I  mean,  by  the  countless  thousands  of  letters  that  have 
come  from  Germany  and  Austria  to  men  of  the  same  race  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  affecting  our  judgment,  the  great  body  of  American 
citizens  have  never  changed  their  mind,  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  civilization,  yet  the  pro-Ally  sentiment,  as  I  view  it, 
can  be  shaded  into  three  or  four  different  sub-divisions.  There  is  in  the 
first  place  the  portion  which  has  been  so  stupified  by  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
and  that  feels  geographically  so  detached  from  it  that  its  interest  has  gra¬ 
dually  subsided  as  an  active,  emotional  interest  and  has  become  largely  a 
mere  academic  interest  bordering  closely  on  apathy.  There  is,  again,  a  very 
considerable  pro- Ally  sentiment  that  believes  that  we  should  sympathize  in  spirit 
with  the  Allies  in  their  great  struggle  for  freedom,  but  that  we  should  follow  as 
the  pilot  follows  the  North  Star  the  interpretation  mistakenly  put  upon  this 
statement  of  George  Washington.  And  there  is  a  third  element  of  this  pro- Ally 
sentiment,  which  has  grown  with  amazing  impetus, — it  is  the  element  to 
which  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  belong — the  element  that  believes  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  should  be  in  this  supreme  crisis  of  civilization,  beside  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  Tricolor  of  France.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers). 

Twelve  months  ago  you  could  have  almost  numbered  upon  the  fingers 
of  your  two  hands  the  citizens  of  my  country  who  would  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  and  bear  its  burden  in  this  greatest  battle  for  human  liberty  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  To-day  they  are  numbered  by  countless  thousands 
and  represent  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  noble-spirited  men  in  my 
country.  (Cheers.)  So  that  it  is  no  longer  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
among  American  citizens  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  an  active 
duty  to  civilization  in  this  matter.  In  that  connection  please  remember,  if  you 
feel  that  there  is  no  reflex  of  that  spirit  in  the  attitude  of  our  political  govern¬ 
ment,  that  we  have  not,  as  in  your  country  and  as  in  England,  a  party  of  the  day, 
that  falls  or  rises  with  the  passing  majority  of  the  hour  in  the  legislative 
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assembly;  we  have  stated  periods  upon  which  the  American  people  record 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  policies,  and  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
American  people  to  express  in  a  concrete  form  their  moral  judgment  upon 
this  supreme  struggle  of  civilization  will  occur  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  next 
November,  and,  without  going  further  into  that  phase  of  the  question,  I  will 
simply  say  that  those  of  you,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  are  disposed  to  criticize  the 
American  people  for  that  which  you  think  they  ought  to  have  done,  or 
that  which  you  think  they  ought  to  have  left  undone — should  suspend  judgment 
antil  the  American  people  can  speak.  (Cheers). 

Now  will  you  pardon  me — “faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend” — if  I 
attempt  to  mollify  any  criticism — and  I  am  saying  all  that  because  my  little 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  war  has  thrown  me  into  a  very  wide 
and  delightful  correspondence  with  public  men  in  England  and  I  have  noted 
vith  apprehension  and  the  deepest  regret  a  note  of  intense  and  growing  ir¬ 
ritation  against  my  country  among  many  public  men  in  England,  and  it  is 
lecause  I  feel  that  the  whole  future  of  humanity  rests  upon  the  union  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  (applause)  that  I  deplore 
aiy  temporary  or  incidental  occurrence  which  in  any  way  may  lessen  that 
tiaditional  friendship  between  these  two  divisions  which  has  rounded  out  a  full 
century  of  absolute  peace.  (Applause).  Let  me  remind  you  that  if  England 
in  any  respect  failed  in  this  great  crisis,  it  was  precisely  through  the  same 
deference  to  tradition.  You  know  the  real  cause  of  this  war  is  not  the  inva- 
sbn  of  Belgium.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  the  original  merits  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  have  been  somewhat  confused  in  the  minds  of  many  by  the  sur¬ 
passing  horror  and  damnable  atrocity  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  for,  after 
all,  the  great  question  involved  in  this  war  is  one  that  affects  the  solidarity  of 
civilization.  (Hear,  hear.)  Just  imagine  if  after  the  sinking  of  the  Persia, 
tie  United  States  had  for  two  months  given  intimations  that  its  note  to  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  most  conciliatory,  and  suppose,  with  those  assurances,  it  had 
suddenly  sent  a  message  to  Germany  giving  it  forty-eight  hours  to 
acknowledge  a  sinking  which  Germany  has  disavowed;  to  require 
Germany  to  post  in  an  official  bulletin  a  public  apology  to  the  United  States; 
to  require  it  to  suppress  every  society  and  every  newspaper  that  dared  venture 
to  say  anything  against  the  United  States;  to  require  that  American  judges 
could  walk  into  German  courts  and  try  the  men  who  it  believed,  upon  what¬ 
ever  testimony  it  could  secure,  had  sunk  the  Persia;  to  require  the  Kaiser  to 
call  together  the  German  army  and  have  read  in  the  presence  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  body  thereof  a  public  disclaimer  and  disavowal  of  the  sinking; — in  other 
words,  imagine  an  attempt  to  humiliate  a  great  nation  by  an  ultimatum  of 
such  brutal  arrogance,  and  then  you  have  exactly  what  Austria  did  to  Servia. 
And  when  you  add  to  all  that  that  Servia  substantially  accepted  every  demand 
of  Austria  except  the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  in  the  judicial  trials  of 
her  own  citizens — and  as  to  that  said  she  was  quite  willing  to  arbitrate  the 
matter  at  The  Hague — and  recall  Austria  did  not  even  stop  to  read  the  reply  of 
Servia  and  within  ten  minutes  after  its  delivery  the  ambassador  at  Belgrade  was 
on  the  train  for  Vienna,  you  have  one  of  the  most  cowardly,  brutal,  inconceiv¬ 
ably  wicked  conspiracies  against  the  peace  of  the  world  that  recorded  history 
reveals.  (Loud  applause). 

That  was  the  situation.  Now  remember  this — and  I  am  only  saying 
this,  not  in  criticism,  but  simply  to  emphasize  what  I  say  about  the  natural 
following  by  a  nation  of  its  traditional  policies.  Sazonoff,  the  Russian 
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Foreign  Minister,  said  that  Russia  could  not  remain  neutral  as  to  any 
humiliation  of  Servia.  And  at  once  the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg!! 
and  the  French  Minister  were  sent  for,  and  it  was  then  stated,  first  upon  the 
statement  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  afterwards  approved  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
that  England  had  no  direct  interest  in  Servia  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  reserved  for  herself  entire  liberty  of  action.  You  remember  that  two  or 
three  days  later,  when  President  Poincare  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Majesty 
King  George,  appealing  to  him  to  come  and  align  himself  with  Russia  and' 
France,  the  reply  was  again  non-committal.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  allusion  the 
slightest  criticism  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  because  eacl^ 
of  them  was  the  illustrious  and  exalted  servant  of  a  democratic  commonwealth 
and  they  could  not  lead  until  the  people  of  England  were  ready  to  followJ 
(Applause.)  They  did  exactly  right  under  the  circumstances  that  presented 
themselves.  But  the  fact  is  that  England,  since  Lord  Palmerston’s  time,  haj 
claimed  that  its  policy  was  one  of  “splendid  isolation.”  That  is  exactly 
what  the  United  States  has  claimed,  that  its  policy  is  one  of  splendid 
isolation.  England  had  so  far  modified  that  policy  of  splendid  isolation 
through  the  great  sagacity  of  the  late  King  of  England  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.,  as  to  enter  upon  the  entente  cordiale  with  France.  AnJ 
what  a  work  of  constructive  genius  that  entente  cordiale  is!  (Applause.) 
But  nevertheless  that  imposed  no  obligation;  it  gave  to  France  no  rigljt 
other  than  that  of  sympathy;  and  therefore  there  was  a  delay  in  Englandis 
alignment  with  France  and  Russia,  the  avoidance  of  which  might  possibly  have 
averted  the  war.  But  it  was  an  impossible  thing  to  do,  simply  because  yoiir 
people  follow,  as  my  people  or  any  other  people,  the  traditional  policy  of  tie 
nation,  and  in  that  particular  struggle  it  did  not  feel  that  there  was  that  direbt 
interest  that  would  justify  the  dreadful  resort  to  war.  You  must  therefore  be  a 
little  tolerant  of  our  following  in  a  like  fashion  a  tradition  sanctified  by  evm 
a  greater  period  of  time.  When  we,  too,  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  crisis, 
as  England  was,  we  too  immediately  made  our  declaration  of  neutrality,  in 
obedience  to  a  policy  of  isolation  which  had  the  highest  sanction  in  our  political 
traditions. 

And  the  fact  remains  that  the  one  great  good  that  may,  and,  please  God, 
will  come  of  this  war  will  be  the  fact  that  all  so-called  spheres  of  activity,  wheil 
the  vital  interests  of  civilization  are  at  stake,  will  be  regarded  as  unimpor+ 
tant;  the  solidarity  of  humanity  will  be  a  living  fact  and  not  a  rhetorical 
phrase.  The  collective  responsibility  of  every  civilized  state  for  the 
p)eace  of  the  world  will  be,  unless  this  war  is  fought  in  vain,  recognized; 
And  when  that  time  comes,  as,  please  God,  it  will,  then  England  and  the 
United  States  and  France  and  other  nations  that  uphold  the  ideals  of  liberty 
as  against  the  ideals  of  a  military  absolutism,  will  command  the  peace  of  the 
world,  because  they  will  jointly  accept  their  share  of  the  dreadful  burden  of 
putting  down  any  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  little  state  without 
resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason,  or  otherwise  challenges  the  bases  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Applause). 

I  have  said  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  halting  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  this  great  crisis. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  in  the  line  of  what  I  have  just  said,  this  fact, 
that  we  attach  too  much  importance,  in  weighing  the  great  movements  of 
affairs  in  the  life  of  nations,  to  mere  political  government.  There  is  an 
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empire  of  the  mind,  too  subtle  perhaps  to  be  defined  by  words,  too  infinite  in 
its  far-reaching  influence  to  be  circumscribed  by  constitutions,  statutes  or 
treaties:  it  is  that  social  entity  of  which  Proudhon  wrote  in  1845,  that 
it  is  “a  living  being,  endowed  with  an  intelligence  and  activity  of  its  own”, 
and  as  such,  an  organic  and  synthetic  unit.  Such  an  empire  of  the  mind 
and  soul  is  that  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  that  empire  must  not, 
because  of  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  last  twelve  months  or  anything 
that  may  happen  in  the  next  twelve  months,  be  in  any  respect  impaired  in 
the  effective  influence  that  it  exerts,  by  reason  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  should  do  this  or  that  by  your  Orders-in-Council,  or  whether  we  in 
any  particular  assertion  of  what  we  may  deem  to  be  our  natural  right  are  embar¬ 
rassing  you  in  a  struggle  with  which,  as  you  know,  we  sympathize.  I  say, 
therefore,  let  us  ignore  the  pin-pricks  that  sometimes  hurt,  but  which  broad 
men  overlook.  Let  us  remember  that  the  supreme  welfare  of  humanity  rests 
in  the  substantial  unity,  not  by  any  Siamese-twin-like  ligature  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  which  have  common  ideals,  which  administer  the  same  law 
and  which  ought  to  work  out  their  several  destinies  along  a  common  path  and 
towards  the  same  ultimate  goal. 

The  instinct  of  a  people  is  far  greater  than  the  temporary  actions  of  a 
political  government.  I  have  never  been  so  much  impressed  with  that  as  in 
looking  back  upon  the  century  of  peace  that  has  reigned  between  your  great 
empire  and  my  own  country.  There  have  been  times  of  irritation.  There 
have  been  three  times  when  our  responsible  statesmen  almost  involved  us 
in  war.  There  were  difficulties  which,  if  they  had  come  between  any  other 
countries,  would  probably  have  resulted  in  war.  Yet,  thank  God,  that 
toast  that  John  Quincy  Adams  101  years  ago,  at  Ghent,  proposed  after  the 
American  and  English  commissioners  had  signed  the  treaty,  namely,  a 
toast  that  these  two  countries  would  have  peace  between  them  at  least  for  a 
century,  has  had  its  realization.  (Cheers). 

I  want  to  try  to  impress  upon  you  what  is  to  me  very  vital,  the  enormous 
force  the  instinct  of  a  people  has  against  the  temporary  expression  of  any 
political  government. 

Take  the  three  great  instances  when  we  were  very  near  to  war:  in  two 
cases  we  flung  down  a  rather  brusque  challenge;  in  one  case  you  did.  The 
first  case  to  which  I  refer  is  when,  in  a  temporary  ebullition  of  feeling,  there 
ran  through  my  country  the  cry,  “Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!”  And  yet,  after 
maturer  consideration,  the  instinct  of  both  peoples  caught  itself,  and  at  once 
it  was  said,  “Is  it  possible  that  two  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  race  can 
quarrel  over  a  question  of  boundary?”  As  a  result,  great  statesmen  of  my 
country,  like  Webster  and  Calhoun,  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  statesmen  of 
your  country  like,  I  think  it  was.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  once  came  to  the  rescue 
and  a  thing  that  for  the  moment  suggested  an  angry  and  acrimonious  quarrel 
between  the  “children,  brave  and  free,  of  the  great  mother  tongue,”  was  at  once 
healed  and  the  matter  amicably  adjusted. 

The  second  was  the  case  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  You  remember  how, 
when  we  took  the  Confederate  commissioners  off  an  English  boat.  Lord  Russell 
drafted  an  ultimatum  giving  us  just  seven  days  to  return  those  commissioners 
or  fight.  And  I  think  it  is  one  thing  that  Americans  have  never  forgotten, 
that,  while  the  instinct  of  the  English  people  revolted,  when  they  knew  of  it, 
against  any  such  abrupt  ultimatum  to  men  who  were  children  of  the  same 
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common  stock,  yet  the  great  force  for  peace  was  the  Queen  of  blessed  memory, 
who  softened  Lord  Russell’s  statement,  refused  to  send  anything  to  my 
country  that  would  make  us  suffer  a  deep  humiliation,  or  fight  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  hour  of  our  extremity.  Even  the  ultimatum  in  a  milder  form  I^ord 
Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  withdrew,  and  it  was  present¬ 
ed  merely  as  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  England,  and  as  such  it  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  and  another  cause  of  quarrel  was  obliterated. 

And  then  the  third  time:  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Venezuela  incident, 
and  it  is  a  far  more  striking  thing,  because  the  moment  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
made  his  statement  of  “Arbitrate  or  else  accept  the  consequence,”  for  two  or 
three  days,  in  England  and  Canada  and  the  United  States,  on  the  first  mo¬ 
mentary  impulse  of  a  people  who  love  a  fight  at  heart  and  who  have  the 
sense  of — I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it — ^the  sense  of  thrill  that  goes 
with  a  possible  conflict — there  bubbled  up  upon  the  surface  all  manner  of 
intemperate  expressions  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States;  and  then, 
there  was  suddenly  a  great  pause,  as  if  the  heart  of  the  two  nations  stopped 
beating,  and  then  both  said,  “Is  it  possible  that  we  can  fight  about  such  a 
thing?”  And  it  was  then  that  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  with  a  gift  of 
humour  for  which  we  Americans  quite  erroneously  do  not  always  give  English¬ 
men  credit,  cabled  over  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  asking  whether,  if 
England  sent  her  fleet  to  New  York  Harbour,  we  would  keep  our  excursion 
steamers  out  of  the  way, — (laughter) — that  being  a  reference  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  of  yachting  fame. 

Can  you  not  see  that  in  each  case  it  was  the  deeper  instinct  of  the  people, 
and  their  refusal  to  follow  the  temporary  resentments  of  statesmen  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  resort  to  war  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people  in 
each  country  showed,  the  moment  that  the  first  passionate  impulse  had  passed 
away  and  there  came  the  sober  second  thought,  a  common  loyalty  to  this 
great  empire  of  the  English-speaking  race  which  means  so  much  for  civiliz¬ 
ation.  (Applause.) 

There  is  a  more  striking  instance  than  even  that,  and  it  is  presented  by  the 
events  of  the  last  fourteen  months.  To  me  it  is  the  most  portentous  thing 
affecting  your  country  and  mine  that  has  happened — and  I  appreciate  that 
that  is  a  very  sweeping  statement.  When  this  great  war  was  precipitated 
upon  your  country,  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Empire,  in  Downing 
Street,  must  have  felt  the  gravest  concern  about  the  far-flung  British  Empire. 
They  must  have  thought  how  this  or  that  or  some  other  country  would  need 
guarding  and  would  need  protection.  Remember  that  at  that  time  General 
Bernhardi’s  book  had  been  read  by  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  philosophy  which  has  given  General  Bernhardi  such  un¬ 
enviable  notoriety  was  that  every  nation  ought  to  take  the  opportune  time 
for  advancing  its  own  selfish  interests.  He  had  said  that  England  was  guilty  of 
“an  unpardonable  blunder”  in  our  Civil  War  in  not  splitting  forever  the 
American  Republic;  and  a  similar  political  philosophy  might,  if  this  instinct 
of  racial  solidarity  had  not  been  so  sound,  have  suggested  the  thought  that  the 
United  States  would  say,  “This  is  our  opportunity  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
solidarity  of  the  British  Empire.”  Now  is  it  not  a  significant  and  promising  fact 
that  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  any  responsible  statesman  in  Downing  Street, 
nor  any  responsible  statesman  in  Ottawa,  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  deal  them  a  cowardly  blow  in  this  struggle?  (Cheers). 
Is  not  that  true?  I  do  not  mean  that  you  might  not  have  anticipated  that 
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some  fanatical  Germans,  who  happened  to  be  naturalized  citizens  of  my 
country,  acting  as  Germans  might  have  endangered  your  canals,  but  the  point  I 
am  making  is — you  cannot  possibly  misunderstand  me — that  so  far  as  the 
American  people  were  concerned,  and  not  the  few  fanatics  inspired  by  racial 
hatred,  it  never  occurred  to  you  for  one  moment  that  we  would  in  any  manner 
take  advantage  of  so  terrible  a  situation.  It  is  even  more  significant  that  the 
compliment  was  justified,  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  (Applause).  I 
have  heard  thousands  of  varying  opinions  in  my  country  during  the  last  fourteen 
fateful  months;  I  have  read  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  editorials  represent¬ 
ing  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of  politics.  Undoubtedly 
there  has  been  a  great  line  of  cleavage  in  my  country  as  to  whether  sympathy 
should  be  for  the  Allies  or  for  the  Central  Powers,  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
being  almost  exclusively  those  of  German  or  Austrian  birth.  And,  by  the  by, 
there  are  thousands  of  Germans  or  Austrians  in  my  country  that  are  pro- Ally, 
as  I  have  occasion  to  know.  Do  not  make  any  mistake  about  it;  there 
is  not  any  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  German  or  German  naturalied 
citizens.  I  have  heard  all  these  varying  opinions  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  the 
United  States.  There  never  were  but  two  questions:  one  was,  “Shall  we  aid  the 
Allies?”  or,  secondly,  “Shall  we  remain  neutral?”  There  never  has  been  on  the 
part  of  any  responsible  statesman,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  on  the  part  of  any 
editor  of  a  newspaper  so  far  as  I  know,  unless  it  be  a  subsidized  German  paper, 
which  I  have  not  read  (laughter),  or  on  the  part  of  any  public  man  or  private 
citizen  even  an  intimation  of  the  suggestion  that  this  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  destroy  or  attack  the  British  Empire,  and  thus  perhaps, if  it  were 
successful,  take  the  primacy  of  the  world.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  believe  me,  that 
one  hundred  millions  of  people,  in  one  of  the  stormiest  crises  of  human  history, 
when  the  passions  of  men  are  at  flood  tide,  when,  as  never  before,  interest, 
passion,  sympathy  and  feeling  are  excited  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  never  regarded  as  even  thinkable  that  they  should  be  dis¬ 
loyal  to  this  allegiance  to  the  English-speaking  empire,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
by  dealing  England  a  cowardly  blow,  as  General  Bernhardi,  if  he  had  had  the 
ear  of  the  American  public,  would  have  doubtless  suggested.  (Applause) 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  I  could  say.  (“Go  on!  Go  onl”)  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  I  would  like  to  say.  (“Goon!  Goon!”)  I  must  not  yield 
to  your  courteous  suggestion  to  continue,  as  many  of  the  distinguished  men  here 
assembled  have  other  engagements  and,  tempting  as  it  is,  where  I  have,  as  1 
know,  such  close  and  sympathetic  interest,  it  would  be  delightful  to  go  on.  Let 
me  round  out  my  remarks,  and  in  some  way  “point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,”  by 
quoting  a  poem  which  expresses  the  point  I  have  inadequately  tried  to  convey 
to  you  as  to  this  deeper  instinct  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  upon  whose  perpetuation  I  attach  so  much  the  future  of  civilization. 
Said  this  poet: 

“Nor  force,  nor  fraud  shall  hinder  us. 

O  ye  who,  north  or  south  or  east  or  western  land. 

Native  to  noble  sound,  say  truth  for  truth,  freedom  for  freedom. 

Love  for  love  and  God  for  God! 

O  ye  who,  in  eternal  youth,  speak  with  a  living  and  creative  flood 
The  universal  English, 

And  do  stand  its  breathing  book, 

Live  worthy  of  that  grand  heroic  utterance, — 
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Parted,  yet  a  whole,  far,  and  yet  unsevered. 

Children,  brave  and  free,  of  the  great  mother  tongue — 

And  ye  shall  be  lords  of  an  empire  wide  as  Shakespeare’s  soul, 

Sublime  as  Milton’s  immemorial  theme. 

Rich  as  Chaucer’s  speech  and  fair  as  Shakespeare’s  dream. 

(Loud  applause.) 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  telling  you  of  something  which 
in  a  special  way  has  appealed  to  the  emotions  of  the  American  people.  In 
the  first  place,  we  Americans  take  deep  and  affectionate  interest  in  what  Canada 
has  done.  It  is  amazing  to  us  that  this  peaceful  Dominion,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  conflict,  should  have  raised  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  should 
have  poured  out  its  treasures  of  life  and  property  as  though  they  were  water, 
in  defence  of  those  principles  to  which  the  British  Empire  is  so  dedicated  and 
which  have  made  of  it,  as  Admiral  Dewey  once  said,  the  most  beneficent 
factor  in  developing  civilization.  We  have  followed  with  intense  interest  the 
exploits  of  Canadian  soldiers.  We  do  so  because  you,  like  us,  are  descendants 
of  pioneers  and  path-finders  who  swept  clear  the  unbroken  wilderness.  You 
are  also,  as  we  are,  “children,  brave  and  free,  of  the  great  mother  tongue,”  and 
heirs  to  its  noble  and  sacred  ideals.  We  do  so  because  you  and  we  are  both, 
as  we  think,  privileged  to  live  under  the  skies  of  free  America.  And  therefore, 
while  we  have  followed  this  world  tragedy  with  all  the  anguish  that  any  noble 
soul  should  feel  at  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  when  we 
read  of  Ypres  and  how  that  brave  Canadian  regiment  stood  in  the  trenches 
against  the  powers  of  hell,  such  as  recorded  history  has  never  presented,  suffo¬ 
cated  by  poisonous  gas,  drowned  under  a  hail  of  projectiles,  standing  there  like 
the  stone  wall  which  gave  “Stonewall”  Jackson  his  name  in  history,  we  rejoiced 
with  you  in  that  valour.  You  have  made  a  great  chapter  of  history. .  Canada 
is  no  longer  a  peaceful  Dominion  with  only  a  history  of  the  peaceful  conquest 
of  nature.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  heroic  states  of  the  world.  (Cheers). 

And  then  there  is  that  other  country,  for  which,  I  must  say  in  all  candor, 
the  affections  of  America  beat  most  warmly,  France.  (Cheers.)  To  us,  she 
is  coming  out  of  this  struggle  transfigured  with  immortal  glory  and  honour. 
(Cheers.)  We  cannot  think  of  France  except  as  a  woman,  because  of  that 
which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  said  was  “her  sweet  smile.”  Do  you  remember 
that  line  of  Homer,  when  Andromache  bids  farewell  to  Hector,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  Andromache  “smiling  through  her  tears”.  So  France  stands, 
erect  and  radiant  before  the  world  to-day,  not  conscious  of  anything  left  un¬ 
done.  With  almost  every  man  a  Bayard  and  almost  every  woman  a  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  this  nation  stands,  like  Andromache,  “smiling  through  her  tears”,  be¬ 
cause  she  knows  her  cause  is  just  and  that  ultimate  triumph  will  crown  the 
glorious  Tricolor.  (Prolonged  cheers). 

Such  beautiful  stories  have  come  to  us  from  France!  Let  me  tell  you 
one,  because  it  is  so  typical.  A  young  French  mother,  with  a  little  three- 
year-old  boy,  whose  husband  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  mobilize,  learned, 
when  the  French  armies  were  being  apparently  beaten  back  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  that  her  husband’s  regiment  might  pass  through  a  given  town.  And 
she  obtained  permission  and  went  to  this  town  and  stood  on  the  curb,  and 
waited.  Soon  her  husband’s  regiment  came  by,  and  she  strained  her  eager 
vision  to  find  him.  Suddenly  the  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  who  knew  her, 
saw  her,  and,  breaking  ranks,  he  came  up  to  her  and  said:  “Courage,  courage, 
my  poor  child.  Your  husband  fell  at” — naming  the  battlefield.  And  for  a 
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moment  the  woman  quivered  with  agony.  Her  little  child  cowered  in  her 
skirts  as  though  it  knew  the  deadly  nature  of  the  catastrophe.  The  sweet 
mouth  quivered  with  the  anguish  of  eternal  separation,  and  then,  suddenly, 
the  eternal  French  spirit  came  over  her  and,  grasping  the  little  child  in  her 
arms,  she  lifted  him  above  the  passing  regiment  and  said,  “Vive  la  France!” 
(Prolonged  cheers.) 

There  are  so  many  stories  like  that  that  it  makes  this  war  almost  worth 
waging,  because  they  redeem  humanity.  They  will  make  us  all  so  much 
nobler  and  better  when  this  agony  is  over. 

But  I  mention  France  for  this  reason:  I  have  spoken  of  this  English- 
speaking  empire  of  ours.  France  does  not  speak  our  language,  but  a  common 
language  is  not  necessary  to  a  true  alliance.  We  must  not,  in  attempting  to 
suggest  a  group  of  great  powers,  whose  influence  upon  the  future  of  humanity 
is  to  be  beneficent  and  in  the  interests  of  a  just  and  durable  peace,  for  one 
moment  forget  that  brave  and  noble  nation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

Some  of  you  have  been  in  the  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  in  Switzerland, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  world.  And  you  remember  that  there 
are  three  peaks,  the  Eiger,  the  Monch  and  the  Jungfrau,  each  a  little  different 
from  the  other,  each  apparently  a  separate  mountain,  and  yet  God,  in  Hi'^ 
eternal  wisdom,  planted  those  three  mountains  upon  one  common  pedestal  of 
eternal  granite.  And  so  I  like  to  think,  remembering  how  far  France  and  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  have  been  developed  by  common  ideals  of 
liberty,  that  they  too,  while  each  a  separate  peak,  are  founded  in  God’s  eternal 
wisdom  upon  a  common  pedestal  of  justice  and  of  liberty.  (Applause). 

Once  when  I  visited  that  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  a  thrifty  Swiss  guide 
sounded  the  four  notes  of  the  common  chord  on  a  long  Alpine  horn,  and  the 
effect  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  heard.  These  four  notes  of  the 
common  chord,  being  sent  by  sound  waves  across  to  the  granite  pedestal  of 
the  Eiger,  the  Monch  and  the  Jungfrau,  were  borne  back  to  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  where  I  stood,  and  they  became  mingled  and  intermingled  until  they 
sounded  like  the  majestic  harmonies  of  the  most  sublime  organ.  And  then, 
having  heard  that  wonderful  echo,  the  man  offered  to  fire  off  a  little  brass 
cannon.  The  effect  for  the  moment  was  the  most  bewildering  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  smoke,  drifting  across  my  eyes,  blotted  out  those  mountains.  The 
crash  and  the  reverberation  as  it  came  and  billowed  in  sound  waves  from 
granite  wall  to  granite  wall  of  that  valley,  sounded  as  if  the  wreck  of  matter 
and  the  crush  of  worlds  had  come  again,  or  at  least  as  if  these  eternal  mountains 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  had  toppled  from  their  bases  and  were  flung  by  some 
titanic  power  into  cureless  ruin.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  sound  died  away  in 
the  distant  snow  fields,  the  smoke  cleared  from  my  vision,  and  there  were  the 
great  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Eiger,  the  Monch  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  behind 
was  the  infinite  expanse  of  blue,  representing  the  illimitable  future. 

Is  there  not  a  symbol  in  that?  The  four  notes  of  the  common  chord  that 
came  back  mingled  together  in  one  beautiful  and  glorious  harmony,  may 
represent  the  mingling  together  of  these  various  nations — not  only  this  trio  of 
nations  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  other  great  and  noble  nations  also,  having 
common  ideals.  Why  may  it  not  be  that  after  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a 
healthier  tone  to  humanity,  that  there  will  be  this  recognition  of  the  collective 
responsibility  of  mankind,  and  that  thereby  there  will  be  an  intermingling  of 
various  notes  of  nationality  that  will  result  in  a  finer  development  of  harmony 
and  a  more  durable  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  That  may  perhaps 
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be  a  dream.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fanciful  dream.  That  may  be  so.  I  cannot  think, 
for  my  part,  that  God,  in  His  providence,  would  have  permitted  this  war  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  world  unless  in  His  infinite  wisdom  there  was  beyond  it  a 
result  that  would  be  commensurate  with  the  infinite  sacrifice  involved. 

To  complete  my  metaphor,  what  is  the  brass  cannon?  It  is  Prussian 
militarism.  For  forty  years  it  had  prepared  for  “the  day.”  It  was  going  to 
trample  ruthlessly  over  the  civilized  states  of  the  world,  and  again,  as  did 
ancient  Rome,  dictate— not  from  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  but  from  the  flat 
sands  of  Berlin — the  welfare  of  the  world.  Well,  it  has  fired  its  shot.  The 
smoke  obscured  our  eyes  for  a  little  while.  The  deafening  sound  deadened  our 
hearing  and  almost  stupified  our  senses.  The  most  efficient  military  machine 
in  the  world  had  undoubtedly  its  terrors,  as  that  little  cannon  for  a  moment 
made  me  believe  that  the  very  mountains  were  toppling  from  their  bases;  but 
the  smoke  is  rapidly  clearing  away,  the  sounds  are  dying  away  in  the  distant 
snow  fields,  and  when  they  have  passed  away,  please  God, — and  I  close  with 
this  confident  prediction — ^you  will  see  outlined  against  the  infinite  blue  of 
God’s  future  these  three  great  nations,  England,  France  and  the  United  States, 
still  resting  firmly  upon  their  eternal  foundations  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 
(Prolonged  applause). 


